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"To him, and to him alone, the air line pilots of the world 
owe an eternal debt of gratitude.'' Capt. Joe Hull of Capital 
Airlines sketches his memories of Dave Behncke —— ALPA's 
founder. 

“To fly West, my friend, is a lots Association, was used by him knew how to run it, or just how fa 
flight we all must take for a final for many years as the caption of | it would eventually go. He was: 
check”’. the now-discontinued column, “In man of vision, and when the ill-fei 

-This sententious truism. coined Constant Memoriam”, which was and poorly-paid pilots who flew the 
a long time ago by the founder and always to be found on the same first crude airliners in the pristine 
first president of the Air Line Pi- Page as his blazing editorials inthe _ period of commercial aviation be 

AIR LINE PILOT. In this column _ gan to seek redress for the griey. 
—edged in black—he listed all his ous conditions which afflicted then’ 
Vol. 22, No. 5 departed brethren who had preced- and started looking for a leader 
Th ed him into pilots’ Valhalla. The around whom they could rally their 
e vast majority of them had- been meager forces, he heard the call 
Air Li struck down during the course of and accepted the challenge. 
ir Line duty and many of them had been Lee 

Pil his close friends. He felt that he Beginning slowly and humbly— 

tlot should revere their memories al- and with almost no funds — he 

May, 1953 ways. Now he has gone to join struggled with the infant organi. 
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them by the inexorable process of 
which he reminded us. The relent- 
less sands of time have claimed the 
old warrior. 


David L. Behncke lived the kind 
of life that is given to few of us. He 
spent most of it in service to others, 
pursuing a noble cause unselfishly 
and devotedly. His career is a 


double study in pathos. He fought 


for his men and won; he fought 
against them and lost. He began 
in the bamboo days when there 
was romance and adventure in avi- 
ation; he came to the end in a he- 
wildering age of technocracy which 
it is doubtful he understood. But 
he left his mark upon the world, 
and none but the grossest of in- 
grates would deny him his right- 
ful place in aviation immortality. 


A pilot of the old school, his 
prowess with the ancient joy stick 
and throttle of his era was soon 
overshadowed by his genius as an 
organizer and a leader. Perhaps 
better than anybody else of his day, 
he recognized the tribulations and 
injustices which were part and 
parcel of his profession in a fledg- 
ling industry so new that nobody 


zation against almost insurmount 

able difficulties, receiving littl 

help or encouragement from any’ 
except those closest to him. But his; 
indefatigable spirit—he was a pro 

digious worker, putting in 16 hour 

a day and eschewing vacations for! 
many years — made steady pro- 

gress, and soon the ALPA wa: 

standing on its own feet, shakily, 

but standing. The airline industry, 

slow to gain momentum, began ti 

mushroom in the late thirties a) 
the depression came to a close, and 
with the second world war provit- 

ing the impetus in 1941, it sky- 
rocketted to undreamed heights. 
Behncke went with it, blazing 4, 
trail across the labor world that 

left men unbelieving and aghast 

at his feats, and many were the 

enemies of the once tiny clandes 

tine union who felt the cut of his, 
whip and the sting of his spurs a 

he rode to triumph. 


Today the magnificent Air Line) 
Pilots Association stands as th} 
strongest labor union in the world 7 
But this has an ironical twist — 
it reached this pinnacle not only 
because of Behncke, but in spite d ¥ 
him as well. Flushed from the suc 
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cess of his long awaited victories 
(and a little vain from the glory of 
it, some people said), he now 
turned away from the monumental 
tasks confronting him as the jet 
age approached, and contented him- 
self with what literally became an 
obsession with him — the building 
of a fabulous house of splendor at 
the Chicago Midway Airport to be 
the new home of his beloved union. 
Against the wishes of those who 
had grave misgivings about the 
project, it rose from the mud, a 
gleaming edifice of steel and ma- 
sonry built at a fantastic cost. To 
the exclusion — and neglect — of 
all else, this fancied and expensive 
project commanded his time. 


Along about this time there were 
those among his fellows who, ob- 
serving from a discreet distance — 
but not in the bleachers — began 
to suspect that the old warrior was 
becoming the unwitting victim of 
his own overwork. Some of his very 
closest colleagues sounded him out 
on the subject of retirement, or at 
least the gradual relinquishment 
of some of the responsibility, the 
mantle of which he had worn so 
long and so well, but which was 
now beginning to bear down re- 
lentlessly upon his tired and 
weathered brow. A new era was 
upon him, but with the character- 
istic disdain he reserved for the 
ubiquitous stumbling blocks which 
had thus far fraught his way, he 
roared defiance, refusing to step 
down and turn over the reins of 
administration to younger hands. 


That Behncke chose to go out 
the way he did is nothing short of 
tragedy. But it was no surprise 
to those who knew him best. He 
was a fighter from the start, a 
fierce fighter, and with the bull- 
dog determination that was his 
hallmark, he insisted on being de- 
throned like the champion he was. 
There would be no retirement for 
him as long as he could still pull 
on the gloves. In this — his last 
battle — and against those who 
loved him, but whose affec- 
tions he had alienated, he could be 
expected to fight like a tiger. And 
he did. It was a vicious battle, but 
one which he was destined to lose 
from the start. He went down to 
lgnominious defeat and quickly 
sank into the obscurity from 
Whence he had come. 


_ Behncke’s place in labor history 
is secure. It is doubtful if a paral- 
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lel to his phenomenal success can 
be found anywhere in the annals 
of labor relations. To him, and to 
him alone, the airline pilots of the 
world owe an eternal debt of grat- 
itude. More than any other man 
he was responsible for the tre- 
mendous improvements in the 
working standards and pay scales 
of airline pilots in America, and 
he indirectly set the pattern for 
airlines abroad. . All organized 
crafts in other aviation fields 
benefited in some way or another 
by his handiwork. He moved 
mountains and his footprints are 
everywhere. 


His faults were legion, as are all 
mortal mens. But it will not be 
for his shortcomings that he will 
be remembered longest. His great- 
est attribute was tenacity and a 
will to win at any cost. None of 
those who were present in the 
electrified atmosphere of a CAB 
hearing room in the Commerce 
Building in Washington on a mem- 
orable afternoon in 1944 will ever 
forget Behncke’s closing summa- 
tion in a week long hearing where 
the Association was locked in 
mortal combat with the airlines 
over a proposal of the carriers to 
increase the gross weight of the 
already overworked and war-weary 


DC-8 by another 1000 pounds. 
Company executives, Douglas engi- 
neers, CAB engineers, and about 
25 airline pilots had wrangled for 
days over the issue, an intensely 
important one to all concerned. 
The last pilot delegate had fin- 
ished his presentation and had 
taken his seat. 


The old master arose and there 
was much shuffling of chairs and 
feet as the spectators tried to get 
comfortable for what they as- 
sumed would be a lengthy and 
boresome recapitulation of the 
main points offered by a week of 
pilot testimony before the Board. 
Imagine the consternation when 
Behncke addressed the chairman, 
Mr. L. Welch Pogue, and the four 
associate members of the Board 
in the best melodramatic eloquence 
he could summon, “Mr. Chairman, 
distinguished members of the 
Board: For a week now you have 
listened attentively to our case as 


_ we have tried to present fairly 


and squarely the facts in our ef- 
forts to defeat this ill-advised 
measure which we believe can only 
result in more accidents and legal- 
ized bloodshed, should it be adopt- 
ed. ... You have heard the testi- 
mony of the living. Now allow 
(Continued on Page 9, Col. 1) 











UP Photo 


At the stroke of 12 midnight, Jan. 1, 1933, while flying at 10,000 ft., Dave 
piloting a United Air Lines registered mail plane, picked up the radio microphone 
and sent his New Years greetings winging thru the air, straight to his home where his 
wife and two children, Raymond 2, and Dave, Jr., 4, sat listening for his message. 


* 
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Pictured here in 1922, is Dave 
and his Flying Circus biplane. at 
Chicago's Checkerboard Field. as 
Ethel Dare, his daredevil wing 
walker, climbs into the rear 
cockpit. 
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A member of the 2nd Bomber 
Group, Dave, in 1928, participated 
in the greatest cross-counry mili- 
tary plane maneuver ever at- 
tempted in this country in which 
nine Keystone bombers were 


flown from Langley Field to Los | 


Angeles. Dave stands at the ex- 
treme left, second row. 
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Dave meets Dr. Ralph Greene 
in 1934 at Chicago's Municipal 
Airport. Dr. Greene was instru- 
mental in furnishing the medical 
fatigue data for Dave to use in his 
successful battle for the 85-hour 
flight time limitation incorporated 
into Decision 83. Holder of a 
tranport pilot's license and a for- 
mer President of the Aero Medi- 
cal Society, Dr. Greene (standing 
next to Dave) appeared with 
ALPA's President on numerous oc- 
casions, constantly stressing the 
importance of air fatigue and 
warning the industry and the 
members of Congres of the haz- 
ards of over-flying air line pilots. 





Dave and pilot committee meet 
former Representative LaGuardia 
of New York when he arrived at 
Washington, D. C. in August, 
1933 to aid the air line pilots in 
their battle against the Aviation 
Code which stipulated longer 
hours and less pay. As he was 
greeted at Washington's Hoover 
Airport were: (L to R) Sam Car- 
son, CAP; Walter Hunter, AA; 
Homer Cole, AA; Major Clarence 
P. Miceli, LaGuardia, Behncke, E. 
Hamilton Lee, UAL; Charles Dray- 
ton, PAA; Mal. Freeburg, NWA; 
and John Tilton, PAA. 








Secure In Our Memory 


TWA Captain David B. Kuhn describes some of the high- 
lights in the colorful career of ALPA's founding President. 


The body of David L. Behncke is 
buried. His spirit will live on for- 
ever. 


Born of humble farming par- 
ents, he acquired a home-spun 
philosophy that became tradition 
throughout his career. Early in 
life, Dave Behncke had a vision. 
To that vision he remained stead- 
fast. Having grown up with “iron 
men” and “wooden ships,” his 
aviation background included all 
the rigors of any new era. All 
spare time and money were used 
in learning to fly. 


From “barnstorming” to Air 
Corps to air line, led the uncertain 
path. History was being made. 
Behncke and a handful of ventur- 
ous souls were making it. When 
the single engine, open cockpit 
mail plane was replaced by the 
tri-motored Ford, aviation was 
here to stay. Dave didn’t hold with 
the idea that it “took lots of drink- 
ing to do lots of flying.” Thus he 
lived to make his vision come true. 


Early in the thirties a furtive 
group of air line pilots secretly 
formed the Air Line Pilots Associ- 
ation, International. That was 
quite an impressive name for an 
organization even then. Being a 
member of ALPA was cause for 
immediate discharge. “Union” was 
a bad word with the early carriers. 
Since adversity builds character, 
the Association took on character 
— and new members. Its Presi- 
dent, Dave Behncke, organized 
new councils between flights. It 
was some time before the office 
could be paid a salary. 


When the Union became strong 
enough, Dave caused federal legis- 
lation to be passed (Title II of the 
Railway Labor Act) embracing 
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employees in civil aviation, giving 
them the right to organize and 
bargain collectively. It served to 
reduce the number of “firings” 
for union activity. A new dignity 
for the air line pilots was gained. 
Dave Behncke’s vision was taking 
form. 


Since Dave had written the by- 
laws, it only followed that he 
should write the basic working 
agreements. He laid claim to be- 
ing a lawyer of the “curbstone” 
variety. Ever mindful of the catch 
phrases proposed by the “legal 
lights” of the opposition, he car- 





A visit to the old homestead near 
Cambria, Wisconsin and short moments 
of play with his dog were joyful occas- 
ions for Dave. Seldomly did he permit 
himself the luxury of these moments 
away from his desk. 





ried 2 dictionary to all conferences, | 
His aides did also. i 


At one time, when pilots became 
more plentiful, the air carriers de. 





cided the wages were too high” | 


They wanted to pay three hundred 
dollars per month for one hundred 
twenty hours of flying. Dave saw’ 
the need for a law establishing) 
minimum rates of pay and maxi- 
mum hours of flying. Thus the 
Magna Charta for airline pilots 
was enacted in the Wagner Labor | 
Law, Decision 83. : 


With a floor under the wages 
and ceiling on the flying, Dave 
negotiated working agreements for 
all the pilots in the service of 
scheduled air carriers in the* 
United States. Later ALPA took) g 
in the non-scheduled carriers as | 
well. He had several methods of 
negotiating. He would hammer on | 
the facts, or if he had no facts, | 
hammer on the table. With bull 
dog tenacity, he could usually out 
last the opposition. If righteous- 
ness was on his side (and he could § 
prove it was) defeat was never ac: | ‘ 
cepted nor admitted. When logic | 
was scant, he would overwhelm | 
with volume. It was not unusual | : 
for exhibits, papers, reports, and ™ 
“related matter” to reach the; 
hundred-weight bracket. He was 

a tireless worker and expected his | 
staff to be the same. Prior to a 
case he would cause his lawyers t0 | 
indulge in mental gymnastics “to 4 
be sharp when the time comes.” © 
He argued, “The public would not 
have a cheap doctor and they don't | 
want cheap pilots.” He formed the | 
International Federation of Ait 
Line Pilots Associations and was 
elected its first President. 


More than half of his efforts i 
were devoted toward problems of 
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Senator Harry Truman of Missouri (left), Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia of New York City, (center), and Dave, snapped 
at the Senate Interstate Commerce Sub-Committee hearing 





, a 


UP Photo 


on Senator Pat McCarran's Air Safety Bill in April, 1937. 
(Right) Behncke testifies before the Sub-Committee on the 
air line pilot's views of the pending legislation. 





air safety. He strongly advocated 
an independent Air Safety Board. 
His argument was that no Govern- 
ment Agency could be judge, jury, 
prosecuting attorney and defen- 
dant at the same time. ‘Schedule 
with Safety” was and is the Asso- 
ciation’s motto. 


Dave never believed in a Union 
Shop. He wanted his Union to be 
so good that all pilots would “want 
in.” His by-laws provided for the 
expulsion of the undesirables. 
With but few exceptions, all pilots 
are members. Air line executives 
on inactive status proudly display 
their membership cards. 

Thus in the industry, the name 
of Dave Behncke became a legend. 
Among pilots, air line presidents, 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
National Mediation Board, and 
Congress he was loved and hated, 
honored and despised, lauded and 
defamed. Through it all he stuck 
to his flight plan. 


As founder, organizer and first 
and only President of the Air 
Line Pilots Association for nearly 
twenty years, his vision came true. 
An industry was created. The Air 
Age was born. In helping to create 
this industry, he elevated pilots 
to a profession unequaled by any 
class or craft in the confines of 
union jurisdiction, a position of 
public trust to be jealously guard- 
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ed by the pilots he left behind. 


It is certain there was a wel- 
come sign out for Dave at that 
destination to which all pilots go 
on their last westward flight .— 
a sign fashioned by pilots who had 
gone before him. 


So we say, as long as pilots man 
the controls of our airliners to the 
far flung points of this globe, the 
name of David L. Behncke will 
ever be remembered. 


Thanks, Dave, thanks a million 
.. . for everything. 








UP Photo 


Pilots meet at ALPA headquarters in February, 1934 to discuss problems aris- 
ing out of the Government's cancellation of airmail contracts. As a result of de- 
cisions reached at this meeting, Dave left shortly for Washington, D. C. to confer 
with the President's Aviation Coordination Committee. 


r 
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Spokesman for Air Safety-- 





UP Photo 

Dave meets in Oakland, California, February, 1937, with Department of Com- 

merce Chief Air Line Inspector Major R. W. "Shorty" Schroeder and pilot Dick Bow- 

man as the Federal Government began an inquiry into the causes surrounding the 
crash of a UAL transport airliner in San Francisco Bay. 
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Dave addresses delegates at the 1938 Pilots Convention outlining the pilots’ 
views on the scope and authority of the Independent Air Safety Board. Seated, (L 
to R): Robert H. Hinckley, member, Civil Aeronautics Authority, and Edward J. 
Noble, Chairman of the Authority. Speaking on the subject of the Independent 
Air Safety Board, he said, "This Board, as you know, was recommended originally 
by the pilots’ association and we feel that it is the greatest thing yet done in the 


interest of increasing air safety. We feel that the Safety Board should investi- 
gate accidents and have that authority, but what we are mostly interested in is 
accident prevention and that is the most important duty of the Safety Board. 
The major duty of the Safety Board must be to study accident prevention with 
the specific intent to end the horrible crashes that always result in unnecessary 
loss of human life.” 
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MINUTE SKETCH 
David L. Behncke was born May |, 


1897, on a farm near Cambria, Wis-|! 
consin. He left home at an early age, |/ 


enlisting in the infantry, eventually 
serving with General Pershing's ex- 
pedition in Mexico in 1916. Shortly 
thereafter, he transferred to the avia- 
tion section of the Signal Corps 
where his aviation career began. 

While still an enlisted man, he was 
selected for pilot training and eventu- 
ally was commissioned, serving as a 
test pilot during World War |. Com. 
bat orders transferring him overseas 
were on file when the Armistice was 
signed. 

Next in his aviation career came 
the period when he owned and oper- 
ated Chicago's Checkerboard Field, 
and "Behncke's Flying Circus" with 
its wing-walking, rope ladder and 
trapeze stunts, plane changing and 
all the other stunts of the era. In 
addition, passengers were flown for 
hire. Selling out in 1925, he went on 
active duty with the 2nd Bombard- 
ment Group of the Air Corps at 
Langley Field, Virginia. He remained 
as a 2nd Lieutenant for six months 
and then went back to commercial 
flying as an air mail pilot between 
Chicago and the Twin Cities for 
Charles Dickinson and’ later, as its 
first pilot, flew the same route for 
Northwest Airlines. 

After a year and a half, he re- 
turned to the Air Corps at Langley 
Field, where heawerked on the devel- 
opment of formation flying and 
bombing with Major Hugh Knerr, 
Commanding Officer of the 2nd 
Bombardment Group. But again the 
lure of the air lines beckoned 
strongly, and he, having risen to the 
rank of Captain, turned in his resig- 
nation and joined up with Boeing Air 
Transport, which later became in- 
tegrated as a part of UAL. 

He remained with United until 
1935 when he gave up active air 
line flying to head the Air Line Pi- 
lots Association on a full-time basis, 
having been first elected its President 
in July, 1931. 

To his many other ‘laurels was 
added, in 1948, the distinction of be- 
ing elected the first president of the 
International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Associations. 

Dave Behncke died on April 14, 
1953 of an apparent heart attack 
shortly after rising from a massage 
table at Chicago's Southtown YMCA. 
He is survived by his widow, Gladys, 
and two sons, David, Jr. and Ray. 
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The Mayor of New York, F. H. La- 
Guardia and Dave leading the August 
12, 1939 New York State Federation of 
Labor parade down Fifth Avenue. 


oat 


Pictured here are Dave and the three AA pilots on the Employment Agreement 
Committee which negotiated ALPA's first employment agreement with an air car- 
rier. The date, May 15, 1939. Seated with Behncke are: (L to R) H. L. Clark, W. 
P. McFail and W. G. Hughen. 





The Behncke I Knew 
(Continued from Page 3, Col. 3) 


me to present the testimony of the 
dead !”’ 


With this and with a great 
flourish, Behncke held up and al- 
lowed to unroll a huge, enlarged 
photostatic copy of his treasured 
column, “In Constant Memoriam.” 
It was two feet wide and at least 
ten feet long, and on it were in- 
scribed 261 names of departed 
brethren. Unashamed tears flowed 


down his cheeks as he stood mo- 
tionless before the _ spellbound 
audience. The silence was deafen- 
ing in the huge room. This was 
Behncke at his best! It is only 
anti-climactic to report that he 
won. 

He always believed that nothing 
succeeded like success and that the 
end justifies the means. While 
his creed sometimes allowed him 
to lose sight of his long range goal 
in his thirst for immediate suc- 
cess, he was not the first labor 
leader who had on occasions lost 


sight of the forest because of the 
trees. He will be remembered long 
after the bitterness of his final 
struggle is erased from men’s 
minds for his selfless devotion to 
an ideology which was spawned in 
his mind and developed at a time 
when his followers needed him 
most. That he should happen 
along at such a critical time was 
their good fortune, but his coming 
must remain as one of those in- 
scrutable mysteries with which 
the glorious history of America is 
so replete. 








Dave meets, in 1941, with the Pilots 
Air Traffic and Airway Aids Advisory 
Committee. (L to R): Nicholas A. Laur- 
enzana, Braniff; David L. Behncke; R. A. 
Noland, TWA; H. W. Susott, AA; Paul 
— EAL; and S. W. Hopkins, 


May, 1953 





: 3 

Dave leads a pilot contingent to Washington in May, 1940 to fight President 
Roosevelt's abolishment of the Independent Air Safety Board. With Dave were: 
(L to R) "Duke" Ledbetter, AA; Ray T. Elsmore, WAE; H. P. Little, UAL; Robert 
Ford, PAA; and R. C. Young, EAL. 
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on His Own Words 








From Dave Behncke's pen flowed hundreds of hard-hitting 


editorials. We print here two of his earlier editorials. 


“Common 


Sense”’ 


March, 1943 


While it is true that the matter 
of states rights versus federal jur- 
isdiction has always been a ticklish 
subject, it is a reasonable and 
common-sense deduction that there 
should be no conflict on this ques- 
tion relative to these rights re- 
specting air line transportation 
and air commerce generally. 


Simultaneously with the arising 
of any question in Congress that 
deals even remotely with the sub- 
ject of states rights versus federal 
jurisdiction, there is always the 
hue and cry from states rights ad- 
vocates that Congress is engaged 
in some sort of scheming attempt 
to take over or submerge the rights 
of the states and encroach upon 
their constitution-given sovereign- 
ty and autonomy. 


It is quite true that states rights 
must, in so far as is consistent with 
good government, be protected, but 
when states rights and federal jur- 
isdiction are in conflict, common- 
sense principles must govern in the 
decisions made or the best inter- 
ests of all the people of the whole 
nation cannot be served. In other 
words, first, what is the nature of 
the problem which has injected a 
conflict as to whether the states 
shall govern or whether the feder- 
al government shall have the bal- 
ance of power to govern and regu- 
late? In this instance, we are talk- 
ing about the fastest and most po- 
tential mode of travel in the world 
— air transportation — and air 
commerce generally. Whether the 
laws governing and regulating it 
should lean toward interstate or 


(Continued on Page 12, Col. 1) 
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Dave and Mrs. Behncke in a mo- 
ment together, taken shortly after his | 
election as the first president of the 
International Federation of Air Line 


Pilots Association, in September, 
1948. Recognizing always the great 
part she played in ALPA's growth 
and development, Dave once said of 
his "co-pilot": "It was in the living 
room at her home at 6501 S. Fair- 
field Street in Chicago that ALPA 
was born and the first activities of 
the Association carried on. Not only 
was her home the birthplace of 
ALPA, but she was actually the 
first employee of ALPA, without pay, 
and its entire office and steno- 
graphic force until ALPA was finan- 
cially able to support an office staff. 








“Legislative 


Retrospection” 
June, 1938 


Time passes quickly. Looking 
back over the brief years that the 
pilots have been organized and re 
viewing the legislative accomplish- 
ments of the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, we see the completion of 
what can reasonably be regarded 
as an ambitious program. 


In the early days of our organi- 
zation, as far back as 1932, we 
participated in numerous wage and 


> mum 
lots’ 
montl 


working conditions controversies | 


to stem the drastic downward 
trend of pilots’ salaries and con- 
tinual increases in their flying 
hours. During these hectic days the 


persistent demands of our men-| 


bers were to do something to stab- 
ilize flying hours and _ establish 
minimum 

pilots. Let 
record 
done about it. 


take a look at the 


ay for pilots and co-| 


and see what has _ bee 


Starting in 1933, we participat- | 
ed in the Code Hearings in Wash: ' 


ington, August 31, at which time 


the Aeronautical Chamber of Com: | 


merce (later replaced by the Air 
Transport Association of Amer- 
ica) advocated in this Code of 
Fair Competition, $250 per month 
for first pilots, $150 for copilots, 
and 140 hours a month for first 
pilots, 160 hours for copilots. ... 
Bridged the National Strike crisis, 
September 30, resulting from the 
arbitrary imposing of a_ wage 
scale by the air carriers which was 
not acceptable to the pilots. . . 
Subsequent hearings by the Fact- 
Finding Committee of the Nation- 


Soll 


al Labor Board resulting in ‘the | 


issuance of National Labor Board 


Decision No. 83, which set a mini , 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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mum scale ot pay and limited pi- 
lots’ working hours to 85 per 
month and, above all in import- 
ance, created uniformity in pilots’ 
wages and working conditions 
without which it would have been 
impossible to create and include 
minimum wage and maximum 
hour provisions in the Federal 
law... . Had it not been for the 
strength of united action during 
this crucial year, those bent on 
tearing down and destroying the 
pilots’ standards would have been 
successful. 

In 1934 we survived the hectic 
air mail cancellation period, at 
which time there was a complete 
disintegration of the wage and 
working conditions standards pre- 
viously established by the Asso- 
ciation through the National 
Labor Board Decision 83, by re- 
establishing all pre-cancellation 
standards in the piloting profes- 
sion. This was accomplished by 
securing inclusion of Decision 83 
in the Air Mail Law, S.3170, 
passed on June 12, 1934, commonly 
cited as the temporary Air Mail 
Act. This made the Labor Board 
Decision No. 83 applicable not only 
to the so-called Big Five but to 
all carriers. 

In 1935 the Association was suc- 
cessful in amending Section 13 of 
S.3170, and had it included in Air 
Mail Law H.R. 6511 approved on 
August 14, 1935, also regarded as 
a temporary law, which has just 
been repealed and replaced by the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
After a long, bitter struggle the 
Pilots’ Association has been suc- 
cessful in including in this new 
Act not only all of the protection 
that they had in the former Air 
Mail Laws, S.3170 and H.R. 6511, 
but a great deal more. 

Another outstanding legislative 
achievement of the Association is 
the inclusion of Title VII in the 
new Civil Air Law, creating an 
independent three-man Safety 
Board, one member of which is to 
be an active air line pilot. This is 
a bold departure from anything 
that has been done in the past to 
safeguard human lives not only in 
air travel but in any other form 
of transportation. If properly 
qualified personnel is appointed to 
the Air Safety Board, this group 
should, with the passing of years, 
save hundreds of human lives by 
properly investigating accidents 
and continually studying air safe- 
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Dave meets with the representatives of the British and Canadian Air Line Pilots 





vs 


Associations, November, 1943, in the first tri-parte conference in Washington, D.C. 
Conferring with Dave are: (L to R) R. E. Hadfield, R. Allen, and J. W. G. James. 





ty with a view to preventing air 
line accidents. Credit for the 
creation of the Air Safety Board 
belongs to the ALPA. 

Also, during the year 1936 the 
Association was successful, after 
long years of gruelling effort,. in 


Law, Title II amending the Rail- 
way Labor Act. 

One factor which is little rea- 
lized and never mentioned is the 
great amount of adverse legisla- 
tion that would have been passed 
had not the Association always 


securing passage of the Mediation (Continued on Page 14, Col. 1) 








Famous for his many "firsts," Dave is pictured here with a "last" that afforded 
him more satisfaction than many of his earlier accomplishments — the negotiation 
of an employment agreement with Pan American Airways. Pictured above are the 
PAA pilot conferees attending the first conference to draft an agreement — the 
last group of pilots with a major air carrier to establish a basic working agreement 
with their company. Seated with Dave around the table are: (L to R) C. S. Vaughn, 
W. Buckingham, J. B. Magenis, R. R. Campbell, J. G. Anderson, F. S. K. Lewis, 
E. A. Meyring, Behncke, E. Carroll, G. Brown, L. G. Watt, C. W. Karraker, Jr., R. 
E. Wanless, J. H. Kroeger, and D. E. Loomis. 
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Proud of the Association's support of Uncle Sam's War Bond drives during 





if 


World War Il, Dave is pictured here in 1943 with ALPA Treasurer David B. Kuhn 
(center) adding another purchase of War Bonds to ALPA's Investment in Victory. 





Common Sense 
(Continued from Page 10, Col. 1) 


intrastate control — that is the 
question. 


When air transportation was 
first introduced on a regularly 
scheduled air carrier basis during 
the 20’s, 100 miles per hour was 
about the average speed, and now 
it is pushing 250 M.P.H. with the 
evermoving finger of tomorrow 
pointing strongly at 300 and 400 
M.P.H. Air commerce has emerged 
from piddling operations that oc- 
casionally crossed a state line to 
operations that now flash across 
many state lines on a single trip, 
and global intercontinental flying 
is fast becoming routine. 

In other words, the problem we 
are dealing with is not intrastate, 
it is primarily interstate and inter- 
continental. Therein lies the com- 
mon horse-sense reasoning why, in 
the best interests of all of the 
people of all the states, certain 
statutory and regulatory preroga- 
tives must be vested in the federal 
government. This doesn’t mean 
that the federal government reg- 
ulatory agency for commercial fly- 
ing and air transportation should 
be allowed to become bureaucratic, 
arbitrary, and be prone to indulge 
in perfunctory hearings and then 
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glibly tell parties in interest when 
it decides a question in accordance 
with its own versions and possibly, 
interests — “Sorry, but that is the 
way it is going to be. Period.” The 
development of such federal air 
dictatorship should be carefully 
guarded against by the Congress 





of the United States, the member; j 
of which come from all of the 2 = 


states of the United States. Thi), “OPS 
in itself is a potent safeguard i air t 
gainst the development of federal) = “a 
bureaucracies. In short, if th! 2 4 
quasi-judicial prerogatives that! si bic 
Congress vests in the federal reg) Ati 
ulatory agency for air are abused be 30 
such prerogatives and abuses cay busin 
be checked quickly and effectively laced, 
by Congress . oe 

Let us further weigh and ana. lation 
lyze in a rather home spun way! 48 se 
the question of states rights versus” and 1 
federal jurisdiction in the regulat- frank 
ing of commercial aviation: First, the g 
would it be better to vest the bal- trave 


ance of power of regulation and 
control of commercial flying and In 
air transportation with the state Lea's 


or with the federal government, Pears 
Second, would it be worse to place Se 
the jurisdiction with the states or ur 
with the federal government? Ob- ma 
viously, the lesser of the two evils est 
would be to place it with the feder- ses 
al government. sul 

Brushing aside all of the pros ” 
and cons of this question for a Py 


moment and facing it squarely, rm 
neither the proponents nor the op- flo 
ponents could conscientiously and aie 
wholeheartedly deny: that nothing! ny 
could be more deadly and more 
crippling to the best interests of 
the nation’s aviation than to have* 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Behncke presides over a two-day TWA MEC meeting at Headquarters in Maj, 
1946, laying the strategy for ALPA's first presentation before a Presidential Emer 
gency Board in the TWA postwar rates of compensation dispute. Seated with Dave 
from left to right around the table were: M. R. Brown, J. L. Dobberteen, L. Mi 
Williams, R. G. Strait, R. L. Morris, W. J. Judd, R. W. Picotte and E. E. Exum. 
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a seperate set of laws and regula- 
tions to govern air commerce and 
air transportation in each of the 
48 states, all of which would, very 
likely, be different. Stop and think 
—48 separate sets of laws and reg- 
ulations governing what will soon 
be 300 to 400 M.P.H. travel! The 
business is already strapped and 
laced, and, to use a rather common 
term, “hog tied” by regulations, 
mandates, limitations, and stipu- 
lations, and if to all this are added 
48 seperate sets of intrastate laws 
and regulations, the air line pilots 
frankly despair of the future of 
the greatest of all modes of fast 
travel. 


In Congressman Clarence F. 
Lea’s Bill, H. R. 1012, there ap- 
pears Section 802, which reads: 

“Sec. 802 (a) The regulation of 

air commerce is declared to be a 

matter of special national inter- 

est. No State, Territory, or pos- 
session of the United States, or 
sub-division thereof, shall reg- 
ulate air commerce nor shall it 
impose or enforce any regulation 
ina manner which hinders, bur- 
dens, or interferes with the free 
flow of such commerce or sub- 
stantially impairs uniformity in 
the conditions pursuant to which 





Dave receives congratulations from 
Maston G. O'Neal upon the conclusion 
of the three and one-half year battle 
with National Airlines to obtain for 
O'Neal a fair hearing on the question 
of his arbitrary discharge. O'Neal's 
case caused the longest pilot strike in 
history—from February 3 to November 
24, 1948. 
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Serving with notables in the industry was a commonplace happening for Dave. 


He is pictured here at the White House on January 10, 1950 with the Collier Award 
Committee, of which he was a member, as President Truman awards the Collier 
Trophy to Dr. J. H. Dellinger on behalf of the Radio Technical Commission for 


Aeronautics. 





such commerce is_ conducted 
throughout the United States.” 


The air line pilots are not prone . 


to quibble about the wordage of 
laws, but they are thoroughly con- 
vinced that the longer this inter- 
state versus federal civil air com- 
merce regulatory jurisdiction ques- 
tions remains open, the more diffi- 
cult its solving will become. 

The House Interstate and For- 


eign Commerce Committee, headed 
by veteran transportation legisla- 
tor, Clarence F. Lea, of California, 
and its aviation sub-committee, of 
which veteran lawmaker, A. L. 
Bulwinkle of Carolina, is Chair- 
man, and in fact, all the members 
of these committees, deserve much 
credit for attacking a most diffi- 
cult and knotty problem that has 
(Continued on Page 14, Col. 2) 





Dave confers on October 6, 1947 with National Mediation Board Member 


F. A. O'Neill in an effort to effect a speedy settlement of the AOA pilots strike. 
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No On Duty Time Limitations for the Boss. Dave's untiring Iron Secretary was 
his constant companion—at the office, at home, on the road. 





Legislative 


Retrospection 
(Continued from Page 11, Col. 3) 


been present at the critical time 
to safeguard the best interests of 
the pilots. 

In summary, all the temporary 
civil air laws have been replaced 
by the present Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, which is a permanent 
law. Beginning with the gains that 
we made in 1932, and 1933, we 
started to work towards stability 
and uniformity in pilots’ wages 
and flying hours. Through the 
years this has been added to in 
the temporary legislation and is 
now included in the permanent 
law. 

All this didn’t just happen. It 
is the result of a carefully planned 
program backed by unified action 
of every member of the Air Line 
Pilots Association. Many times it 
has been said that the pilots are 
temperamental, high-strung, in- 
dividualistic, and not capable of 
participating in organized action. 
The air line pilots have met each 
and every crisis with the kind of 
unified action that spells success, 
and to our critics we can justly 
say: “Show us another small or- 
ganization that has surrounded 
itself with so much protective 
legislation in such a short period 
of time. 
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Common 


Sense 
(Continued from Page 13, Col. 3) 


long been before the nation defy- 
ing a solution. 

All persons and groups who 
have the best interests of air com- 
merce and air transportation at 
heart, should communicate to Rep- 
resentatives Lea and Bulwinkle 
and, in fact, to all the members of 


the House Interstate and Foreigf 
Commerce Committee in Washing 
ton, their feelings in an endorsef 
ment of Section 802 (a) in HRf 
1012 as being the proper legisla.) 
tive trend for air commerce ani) 
the nation’s aviation generally, | 
can always be assumed that thee 
states rights advocates are ven 
much on the job, many of whor 
are perfectly sincere but there ap 
also the politically-tinged state 
rights magpies and it is the latte 
which shriek the loudest. Let’s noi 
lose this fight by reason of non. 
appearance, non-participation, dis. 
interest, and inaction—and to bh 
brutally brief—too little, too late. 

This is a critical situation m 
which all must take a broad-gaug: 
common-sense view and realiz 
that if a wrong trend is pursud 
it will lead to chaos. Persons wh 
stop to think, not only of the det. 
rimental effect but also the scop 
of such effect to our nation’s avi- 
ation both nationally and interna. 
tionally resulting from 48 seperat:! 
state statutory and regulatory set- 
ups, all in conflict, should say with 
one voice — unmistakably clear, 
“LET’S NOT LET IT HAPPEN 
HERE.” 


The Next Issue -- 
Reports On 


ALPA Air Safety Forum 
IFALPA Conference 
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A delegation of the Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses on the occasion 
their first Convention in 1951 present Dave with a propeller of flowers in ‘apprey 
ciation for his efforts in behalf of the nation's flight attendants. 
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1 state Dave Bebncke is dead. 
he latte 
yh. “ And a rough and tumble exciting era... 
f non- , : . 
ion, dis In which men with goggles and helmets first challenged 
1d to b the sky... 
too lat 
ation 0 Draws to a close. 
ud-gaug 
onal Today’s newspapers will remember Dave Behncke as the stormy 
sue 
ons wh center of a prolonged controversy with the Airline Pilots 
the det Association... 
he scop 
~ avi A group which he founded and headed for twenty-two years. 
interne. 
pw Until the Board of Directors removed him from office in 1951, 
pe because, they said, he was running a “one-man union”. 
y one Well, I resented the removal of Bebncke then. 
But, in retrospect, I suppose even Dave must have understood 
what was happening. 
An era was ending. 
rum And today Airline Pilots and flyboys everywhere will come to 
. attention for a brief moment... 





In a salute to a man who spoke for pilots when they needed 
a voice... 


And helped, if sometimes with a firm, hairy hand, to dignify the 
pilot’s place in a great new industry. 


Dave Behncke was fifty-five when his over-worked, over- 
worried heart gave out. 


Storm clouds are all behind you know, Skipper. 
The rest of us still have a few to go through... but we'll be see- 





ing you. 


Excerpt from Newscast by 
ABC Commentator Paul Harvey 
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That Sweet, Sweet Landing Strip 


When you're up there in the blazing sunshine, at the throttle of a whirlwind, 
it's not too hard to keep a trim ship, and to stay on course. 


But when you come down through the smog and overcast, doesn’t every 
pilot whisper a little mental prayer that the runway, that wonderful runway, 
will be there — just where he expects it to be. Because the runway is the 
symbol of a safe landing, of security at the end of the flight. 


Franklin Life insured savings and protection plans for flight personnel (and 
ground personnel too) at standard rates are like wide, dry, well-lighted run- 
ways. They mean safety, and security when we set down for retirement 
years — and for our families, if perchance we don't set down. Let us give 
you a full explanation — without obligation, of course. 


AIRLINE UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
158 Valencia Ave. 
Coral Gables, Florida 


iy 4 hl Vife ; ee Company 


Springfield, Illinois 


A Billion Dollar Institution 


Tear off and mail 


AIRLINE UNDERWRITERS, INC. 158 Valencia Avenue, Coral Gables, Fla. 


Please send me further information regarding your convenient and low cost insured savings 
and protection plans for Airline flight personnel. 


Date of 
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